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of course) of the science of the soul. Anyhow,
what I mean is that which thinks and feels and wills."

" Well, but what about it ? " said Ellis.

" The first thing about it is that it is, as it seems
to me, of all things the most intelligible."

"I should have said," Wilson objected, "that it
was of all things the least."

" Yes ; but we are probably thinking of different
things. What you have in your mind is the con-
nection of this thing which you refuse to call the
soul, with the body, the genesis and relations of its
various faculties, the measurement of its response to
stimuli, and all the other points which are examined
in books of psychology. All that I agree is very
unintelligible; I, at least, make no profession of
understanding it. But what I meant was, that
looking at persons as we know them in ordinary
life, or as they are shown to us in literature and
art, they really are intelligible to us in the same way
that we are intelligible to ourselves,"

" And how is that ? "

" Why, through motives and passions. There is,
I suppose, no feeling or action of which human
beings are capable, from the very highest to the
very lowest, which other human beings may not
sympathetically understand, through the mere fact
that they have the same nature. They will under-
stand more or less according as they have more or
less sympathy and insight; but in any case they are
capable of understanding, and it is the business of
literature and art to make them understand."

" That is surely a curious use of the word
'understand/"